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Clarence Goldsberry, Houston, Missouri, who was recently 
awarded the title of “The Star Farmer of America” 
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Members a of changing society “not only must be pos- 
sessed of certain types of knowledge and skill which 
were common at the time when they went to school, 
but they must be trained in such a way as to make 
them adaptable to new conditions.”’— Alexander 


Inglis. 
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SERIES OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF LEADERS 
IN EDUCATION 


EGINNING on page 147 is an article by Dr. R. M. 

Stewart of Cornell University, on the contributions to 
education of the late Alexander Inglis. This is the fifth 
article in the series, the four articles published being on 
the contributions of John Dewey, William James, W. W. 
Charters, and Edward L. Thorndike. There will be some 
four or five other articles in the series. Type on all articles 
of this educational series is being held. At the close of the 
series, the articles will be brought together in attractive 
booklet form to be sold at a very nominal price. The booklet 
should have a wide sale. When you show these articles to 
your friends, tell them about the booklet. 


OTHER A. V. A. PAPERS 


VERY real student of agricultural education will be in- 
terested in reading “Some Changing Tendencies in 
Adult Education in Agriculture,” by Dr. H. E. Bradford 
of the University of Nebraska, beginning on page 149 of 
this issue of the magazine. This is one of the outstanding 
papers presented at the recent American Vocational As- 
sociation. We are happy to be able to present to our readers 
such a discussion of tendencies in adult education. Our 
readers will appreciate the contribution. : 
Beginning page 151 is a paper dealing with factors 
contributing to the success of evening schools, presented 
before the High School Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
Sub-section of the A. V. A. Page 152 is a paper on “The 
Class Project as a Form of Supervised Practice,” presented 
before the same section. 


TEACHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


"THE editors of this magazine are very desirous of secur- 
ing more teacher contributions. Teachers do plenty of 
things and have many ideas that should be written up. 
Frequently it never occurs to the teacher that he has an 
idea that should find its way to others. Some of our very 
best articles are written by teachers of agriculture, and we 
want more of these articles. 

Articles written by teachers of vocational agriculture 
are to be sent to the head state supervisor of vocational 
agriculture or to the person designated by the supervisor. 
This is now the policy of the magazine. In nearly all cases 
the state supervisor himself has consented to be responsible 
for teacher contributions from his state. The supervisor, 
after editing the articles if necessary, will forward them 
to the special editors in whose departments the articles 


belong. 

The magazine has adopted this policy because it should 
result in a larger number of teacher contributions to the 
magazine. The supervisors know the work being done in 


the state and thruout the United States. They can render 
the teachers, their state, and the magazine a big service 
in selecting articles that carry ideas to other teachers. 
Where the articles are not forthcoming, supervisors can 
make specific requests. They are in position to know what 
their teachers have done, and often can adapt the article 
slightly so as to make it much more valuable for publi- 
cation. The article as forwarded by the supervisor to the 
special editor will be in such form as to be fair to the state. 

The magazine is not interested in mere publicity. A 
good article for the local paper is not necessarily a good 
article for our magazine. For example, your department 
wins a big prize. That should get into the local paper. 
Unless there is a helpful suggestion back of winning the 
prize, such an article has no place in the magazine. 

We do not mean to say that articles will not be ac- 
cepted from the teacher direct. We do strongly suggest, 
however, that each state adhere to the general policy. 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


"THE other day I read of the death of Dr. A. E. Winship. 

He was a grand old man, and did a great deal for 
education. Some of the things I have read or heard him say: 

#The difference in men is the size of the units in which 
they measure. Using inches one must confine himself to 
short lines; with feet he can measure a long distance; with 
the yard, the rod, the mile, correspondingly larger distances 
.... Teachers must think of boys and girls out of school 
as well as in school, of tomorrow as well as today, of the 
after-graduation life as well as school life. . . . One can- 
not putter if he thinks in large units.” 

“We have glorified the slogan that we learn to do by 
doing, but have never even appreciated that we learn to 
know by knowing, and have never so much as suspected 
that we learn to feel by feeling. When doing becomes 
automatic, you cease to learn by doing. The fact that 
you are doing a thing well does not signify that you are 
learning anything by the doing of it, but rather that you 
are no longer learning to do it by doing it. . . . You learn 
to do by doing only while you are learning to do by doing.” 

“Don’t fail to appreciate the nobility of the teacher’s 
opportunity. If you are an honor to the profession, you 
will honor yourself and your profession by being in the 
profession pridefully.” 

Dr. Winship was fond of telling about the Helper. 
As he told it, in Carbon City, Utah, on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, is a station which always appears in 
the time-table in large type: 

HELPER AR. 9:15 P.M. 
HELPER LV. 9:25 P.M. 

Helper is so named because at this point the train 
receives an extra locomotive as a helper up the steepest 
grade in America. He said that he hoped he had been able, 
incidentally, to provide an extra locomotive as a Helper 
over some steep grade in a young man’s life—C. H. 


WHAT DO YOU OWE? 


ss VERY person gives little to society, but receives 
much.” In these days when we think we are unfortu- 
nate, maybe if we would stop to consider how much we re- 
ceive, we would feel better. What have I done for agricultur- 
al education, and what has it done for me? Well, I’ve been 
pegging away for several years, and hope that I have 
done a little something for agricultural education. But when 
I begin to think about what agricultural education has 
done for me, I realize that I have given little and received 
much. If today I were to be thrown out of employment in 
agricultural education and could not re-enter the field, I 
would be glad that I had spent these years in the work. It 
has been a joyous work. It has given me a point of view, 
a philosophy of education, that I would not have had. It 
has thrown me with people whom otherwise I never would 
have known. It has furnished the spur and the means for 
me to continue my school work. I have received much 
from agricultural education—C. H. 
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Alexander Inglis 


R. M. STEWART, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


66 ERE adjust- 

M ment to ex- 
isting conditions is 
relatively easy, the 
path toward it is 
direct, and the re- 
turns immediate 
and readily _ per- 
ceived. The devel- 
opment of a ca- 
pacity to readjust 
constantly to the 
changing conditions 
of life is relatively 
difficult, the path 
toward it is indirect, and the returns 
relatively remote and not readily ob- 
served. Consequently there is constant 
danger that we tend to over-emphasize 
adjustment to the neglect of the ele- 
ment of readjustment.” 

“Complete adherence to the princi- 
ples of training for adjustment corre- 
sponds to the hand-to-mouth, day-to- 
day living in the economic field.” 

The above statements from that edu- 
cational statesman, the late Alexander 
Inglis, sound like our recent discussions 
of educational programs; they were 
written almost twenty years ago, and 
were voiced by him many years earlier. 
Though I cannot claim ability to pre- 


R. M. Stewart 


sent adequately the contributions of 


Dr. Inglis to the development of voca- 
tional education, I am_ nevertheless 
happy to accept the fundamental point 
of view of his philosophy and to indi- 
cate certain outstanding positions that 
he took relative to education and that 
affect, therefore, an appropriate or- 
ganization of vocational education. The 
above quotation from his printed dis- 
cussions of 1915 are a part of his philos- 
ophy which for our purpose may be 
restated briefly in the following theoreti- 
cal way: (1) 

1. That the purpose of high school 
education is to maintain stability and 
at the same time to direct progress; 

2. That secondary education is a 
means of adjusting institutions to one 
another and at the same time to de- 
velop capacity in human beings to pro- 
vide for continuous readjustment of 
these institutions to the changes of a 
dynamic society; 

3. That secondary education is pre- 
eminently the level of education where 
the problems of social organizations can 
and are best reflected and, therefore, 
it should deal with all problems; 

4. That the education of this high 
school period should recognize the 
preparation of the individual for mem- 
bership in a democracy; 

5. That this level of education, there- 
fore, must recognize the following four 
fundamental aims of secondary educa- 
tion: (a) the development of a sound 


body; preparation (b) for the life of 
a prospective citizen; (c) for a pros- 
pective producer,and (d) for individual 
activities. 

The statement of aims by our cur- 
rent leaders in secondary education, 
whether relating to the general purpose 
of the high school, to the construction 
and organization of the secondary cur- 
riculum, or to the methods of instruc- 
tion, reflect in no uncertain terms the 
above expressions by Dr. Inglis, and it 
is doubtful if much improvement 
has been made in their statement. 
In the article of May 1915, the four 
aims have been stated succinctly as: 
(a) physical, (b)  social-civic, (c) 
economic-vocational, and (d) individ- 
ualistic-avocational. These, he would 


Alexander Inglis 


contend, are the perpetual problems of 
society and should always be balanced 
in a program of secondary education. 
A rare quality of Dr. Inglis’ discussions 
was his cognizance of the contributions 
made by those who had gone before. 
He did not claim that what he presented 
was entirely new, as so many writers 
are accustomed to do. 

He believed in the dynamic char- 
acter of society. When now we are read- 
ing about “education for a changing 
world”, we should not forget that 20 
years ago Dr. Inglis was arguing that 
the individual in government must re- 
adjust his preparation to the new priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of a greater 
democracy that was coming. He saw 
the vision of change in the home, in 
the church, in vocation, as well as in 
the state, and he saw that the needs 
for change in all four were forcing upon 
the school the recognition of stability 
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and variability as the two facts of a 
state and, at the same time, a progres- 
sive society. 

It is an interesting observation that 
I make, as I pen these lines, that in 
the report of President Hoover’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends (2) 
is to be found a general statement on ed- 
ucation, that Dr. Inglis said so compact- 
ly and clearly in his 1915 discussion, re- 
ferred to above. The likeness is so 
marked that I am sure you will ap- 
preciate Dr. Inglis’ vision the more if 
you may find his earlier ideas expressed 
by this Commission in the “summary 
of findings”: 

“The changes in industrial, economic 
and social conditions which have taken 
place in recent years create a demand 
for a kind of education radically differ- 
ent from that which was regarded as 
adequate in earlier periods when the 
social order was comparatively static. 
Members of a changing society must 
be prepared to readjust their ideas and 
their habits of life. They not only must 
be possessed of certain types of knowl- 
edge and skill which were common at 
the time when they went to school, but 
they must be trained in such a way as 
to make them adaptable to new condi- 
tions. 

“Tndeed, it may be said that the fail- 
ures of coordination in modern life are 
attributable in no small measure to the 
tendency of human beings to fall into 
fixed habits and conservative attitudes. 
Many individuals are unsuccessful be- 
cause of their inability to adjust them- 
selves to the changes which take place 
about them. 

“The schools deal with the world of 
ideas as well as vocational training. They 
are centers of thought. What ideas shall 
be passed on may be an issue in the 
future when the full power and influence 
of communication inventions in dealing 
with mass stimuli are realized. Among 
fascists, communists, churches, patriots, 
and social reformers it is already a mat- 
ter of grave concern who shall control 
the ideas of the children.” 

Out of these early discussions of Dr. 
Inglis came a special emphasis upon 
the analysis of the needs of the school 
population,—hetereogeneous on account 
of both physical and social heredity ,— 
as the basis of the integration and dif- 
ferentiation of studies, which educators 
generally agree are essential to a bal- 
anced education. Individual differences 
and diversified social conditions make 
the study of needs imperative. Dr. In- 
glis was supported in his day by a 
naturalistic psychology that has tended 
to make education more real. Close 
upon the heels of individual need, came 
the demand for the re-evaluation of old 
subjects and the emphasis upon new 
subjects in the curriculum for readjust- 
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ment. In his suggestions for conserving 
the stable elements of present educa- 
tion for the future, he emphasized the 
importance of the stable and compre- 
hensive elements that inhere in all sub- 
jects of the secondary program. 

This point of view is a valuable con- 
tribution to method in education, since 
it puts the emphasis not upon any 
subject of study per se but upon its 
organization and presentation in a given 
situation, expressive of individual need. 
His expression of this point of view is 
of particular significance, since Dr. 
Inglis himself achieved a reputation as 
a teacher of Latin in the Horace Mann 
School and prepared or collaborated 
texts in Latin. He saw the difference 
between Latin as merely a language 
discipline and language as serving the 
particular needs of individual students. 
His discussion of language study, 24 
years ago was evidence of his grasp of 
educational principles. (3) 

His proposed organization of curricu- 
lum studies to meet the needs of stu- 
dents emphasizes the “horizontal” 
rather than the “vertical” curriculum, 
for which the leaders of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture are now striving. 
The “horizontal” curriculum would put 
the emphasis upon a developing pro- 
gram of studies to meet individual 
needs; the “vertical” would emphasize 
logical completeness of subject matter 
even if to eliminate the pupil. He would 
intregate so-called fundamental studies 
as constants and depend upon the varia- 
bles of differentiated interests to pro- 
vide for change and progress. This was 
a far-reaching view which may well 
have advanced more rapidly in our pub- 
lie schools. 


Integration of Vocational Education 


Dr. Inglis had not only called the 
attention of the educational public to 
the new point of view in so-called gen- 
eral education, but his evaluation in 
1923 (4) of secondary and vocational 
education, showed his sound judgment 
regarding the organization and adminis- 
tration of vocational education. There- 
fore, while criticizing the “general cur- 
riculum” as having too many subjects 
for the staffs, and specifically criticizing 
the requirement of algebra and geom- 
etry in the first and second years, he 
criticized also the policy of the sepa- 
ration of vocational education from that 
of general education and of its separate 
financial support, as limiting its effect- 
iveness in the high schools. In brief, 
he advocates closer integration rather 
than separateness,—a fact that some 
states recognized early and which other 
states are now coming to see as more 
conductive to democratization in edu- 
cation. He would have the work in vo- 
cational subjects so organized that the 
many rather than the few would have 
its benefits. He predicted that “Condi- 
tions will improve as the importance of 
vocational education is better recog- 
nized, as better financial policies are 
developed, and as school organizations 
are improved”. As he was for flexibility 
in the general education curriculum, he 
was for flexibility in the vocational, 
controverting the idea that vocational 
education was an “all or none” idea 
any more than Latin or mathematics. 

With no assumption that I have pre- 


sented any appreciable part of Dr. 
Inglis’ contributions to education, I may 
sum up the few points that I have 
tried to make in this brief paper as 
follows: 

1. Education is more than adjust- 
ment to existing conditions, which may 
be relatively easy; it is the develop- 
ment of the capacity to readjust con- 
stantly, which is relatively difficult. 

2. The purpose of the school, there- 
fore, is to maintain stability through 
the mastery of the stable elements in 
all subjects and at the same time to 
understand and direct the variable ele- 
ments of life as the basis of progress. 

3. The secondary school has the func- 
tion of -providing not only for the pres- 
ervation of institutions, home, school, 
church, family, ete., but for their modi- 
fication. 

4. The secondary level is the place 
where society must provide for social 
reorganization by preparing individ- 
uals here for membership in a de- 
mocracy. 

5. The four aims of education are: 
(a) physical, (b)  social-civic, (c) 
economic-vocational, and (d) individ- 
ualistic-avocational. 

6. These four aims must be in balance 
if education in a democracy is to be 
maintained. 

7. Analysis of the needs of the school 
population is of first importance in a 
hetereogeneous society. 

8. A naturalistic psychology rather 
than a rationalistic psychology more 
nearly represents the needs of the high 
school population. 

9. All subjects in the curriculum pos- 
sess certain stable and comprehensive 
elements, which supply the constant 
values of subjects; therefore, method 
would be of increasing importance as 
the content of school programs multi- 
plies. 

10. The emphasis upon what we call 
the “horizontal” curriculum is, there- 
fore, essential in building programs of 
study. 

11. Separation of vocational educa- 
tion from general education in admin- 
istration and organization must yield 
to integration and flexibility. 

12. In all things, balance is an im- 
portant consideration, since democracy 
cannot exist unless the essentials of 
our differentiated life are appreciated 
by all. 

Alexander Inglis was born November 
24, 1879, and died April 12, 1924. He 
was cut off in the prime of life, and for 
this, society lost a leader in a critical 
time. We are fortunate, however, that 
he left in print his constructive ideas of 
educational theory and practice. His 
comprehensive vision of the educational 
situation, his democratic spirit in the in- 
terpretation of divergent developments 
in educational practice, his sound basis 
in experience and fundamental learning 
for his studies of educational problems, 
his contacts with men in all walks of life, 
and his inherent interest in people 
with many other qualities and abilities, 
have prepared him for a continuing 
leadership though he in the flesh is 
gone. If the leaders of vocational edu- 
cation may measure their thoughts well 
with those of this educational states- 
man, I am sure that the future of vo- 
cational education in this democracy 


ae 


of ours will be permanent. It is ours 
to “carry on’, and it will take our best 
to do him any honor, if we wish to ex- 
press it in constructive practice as well 
as in words. 

1. Teachers’ College Record, Volume 
16, 1915. 


2. Recent Social Trends in the United 
States. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 


3. Teachers’ College Record, March, 
1909. 


4. Report of the Indiana Educational 
Commission, 1923. 


From the Tennessee Agricul- 
ture Teachers Eleven-Point 


Program for Unemployment 
Relief 


AFEW years ago many farm boys, 

some with less than a high school 
education, were going into industrial 
work. The majority of these boys have 
drifted back to the farm and for the 
next few years must depend upon it 
for subsistence. Teachers of vocational 
agriculture throughout Tennessee are 
organizing special classes for these boys, 
designed to aid them in their efforts to 
produce a home living. 

One hundred seventy-two classes for 
adult farmers were conducted in Ten- 
nessee last year, and plans for a home 
living were outlined in all of them and 
later followed up and supervised by 
teachers of vocational agriculture. This 
work was very satisfactory and is being 
continued with renewed vigor this year. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture 
and Future Farmers in Tennessee are in 
many instances maintaining bulletin 
boards in community centers to aid 
farmers in the exchange of farm prod- 
ucts. Hogs or cattle for clover seed or 
corn or any other article of which a 
farmer may have a surplus for articles 
in which he is deficient. 


Book Reviews 


One Hundred New Declamations, ed- 
ited by Lester C. Boone, published by 
The Babcock Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, 
and for sale through The University 
Declamation Bureau, University Sta- 
tion, Austin, Texas, at $2.50. The book 
contains one hundred five-minute 
speeches attractively bound in durable 
cloth. The print is clear and easily read. 
An introduction dealing with selection, 
memorizing, and delivery of the speech. 
is followed by four parts classifying 
the contents under: patriotic selections, 
current Amerigan problems, good citi- 
zenship, and characters and events. 
While this book is not designed to give 
much“mMformation that can be used in 
public speeches dealing with agricul- 
tural problems, it should prove help- 
ful from the standpoint of organization 
and form, to boys interested in pre- 
paring for public speaking contests in 
vocational agriculture. 


If E. L. Ledman approaches you with 
a subscription proposition, offering a 
club of papers, please wire Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, collect, im- 
mediately, and don’t let Ledman know 
that you have done it. 
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IJ Evening Schools 


Some Changing Tendencies in Adult Educa- 
tion in Agriculture 


HARRY E. BRADFORD, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Nebraska 


"T HE caption of 
this paper im- 
plies that there may 
be some tendencies 
toward change, and 
that an examination 
of these changes 
might be profitable 
to the program. 
As a basis for this 
study, the writer 
has set up a series 
of problems which 
have been in the 
minds of thinking 

ple during the entire period of our 
interest in adult education in agricul- 
ture, or since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


Harry E. Bradford 


Problem I 


Are farmers unique as a class in their 
need for adult education? 

Students of rural sociology will testi- 
fy that people who live on farms are 
just ordinary, normal individuals, with 
powers to learn and change which are 
quite comparable to those possessed by 
other people. They vary, of course, 
these rural dwellers, with their economic 
conditions and with the section of the 
country in which they live. But busi- 
ness and professional men also show 
marked variations which may be traced 
to environment and education. 

All classes of adults need education 
to meet the problems of a constantly 
changing world. The farmer is only one 
of these classes, and today he resents 
being singled out as someone apart who 
needs special attention from the stand- 
point of education. This feeling of the 
farmer marks a change which is pro- 
nounced and must be recognized by 
leaders in the agricu!tural field. One 
farmer remarked that he would welcome 
the day when speakers no longer voiced 
their pleasure over the fact that so many 
farmers were in the audience. It is 
probable that doctors and merchants, 
too, would resent the implication that 
they might benefit more largely than 
other classes by attendance at a lecture. 

The other half of this first problem 
deals with the kind of education needed, 
and in this respect every class in society 
admits its individuality and peculiarity. 
It is in this field that many changes in 
philosophy and method may be ob- 
served. Reports from many states give 
positive assurance that their programs 
of adult education deal with and through 
those problems which are real and vital 
to the farmer and to his family. It has 
not always been so. Teachers, as well 
as extension agents, have been guilty 
of taking to the farmers what they 
thought the farmer should have, with- 


out studying his needs in advance. This 
change in direction is decidedly a step 
in advance, and farm groups have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the new 
treatment of their problems. 


Problem II 


“Do farmers, as a class, possess a 
body of knowledge which, if organized, 
would tend to improve their farm prac- 
tices; their standards of hving; and 
their community social life?” 

Certain changes in viewpoint among 
educational workers are now producing 
good results in the education of adult 
farmers. One of the changes is the ten- 
dency to recognize the fact that many 
valuable contributions do come from 
the farm group itself. Farm practices 
and farm living customs are largely 
good and usually quite well adapted to 
local economic and social conditions. 
Agriculture teachers and _ extension 
workers have been influenced in their 
leadership by the soundness of prac- 
tices found on good farms and in pro- 
gressive communities. This change may 
be called the education of the leaders. 

Such a change in viewpoint does not 
mean that leaders are no longer needed. 
Any group of people living in compara- 
tive isolation finds it more difficult to 
produce its local leaders. Such a group 
is inclined to accept and support the 
skilful outside leader who is able to 
play upon human needs and community 
problems. It is well recognized that 
good practices spread very slowly from 
farm to farm in the absence of definitely 
organized trips, demonstrations, and 
explanations. 

A recent experience of the writer 
illustrates the need of aggressive and 
skilful leadership to introduce desirable 
practices or to spread those which al- 
ready exist on a few farms. A class of 
agricultural college juniors made a study 
of farm home conveniences in various 
Nebraska counties. One student found 
that his home county ranked very low 
as to farm home conveniences. His 
father owns and operates 760 acres of 
the best land in the county, but has no 
furnace or running water in his home. 
The boy appeared puzzled and a bit 
chagrined over his county’s low rank. 
He seemed unable to give a reason why 
sO prosperous a county should have 
such a small percentage ‘of modern 
homes. Privately, he remarked that the 
base burner stood in the living room 
near the door of his parents’ bedroom 
and his father saw no particular need 
for heat in the boys’ bedroom upstairs. 
Even this boy of 22 years had not 
realized that other counties with less 
wealth had more homes with heated 
bedrooms and other modern conven- 
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iences. Leadership in this county is need- 
ed for the development of an apprecia- 
tion of modern home conveniences. 


Problem III 


What attitudes do farmers have which 
may be classed as strong or weak char- 
acteristics ? 

Replies from and conversations with 
many leaders in vocational education 
indicate decided opinions that adult 
education does and must deal with the 
problem of attitudes to a considerable 
extent. This is no more true of farmers, 
however, than of city-business or pro- 
fessional men. Attitudes vary with 
modes of living, with economic condi- 
tions and, in many cases, with tradition. 
Community attitudes are often very 
strong. Sometimes adult influence dom- 
inates the thought and habits of the 
youth so completely that community 
and family life see little change over a 
considerable time. 

Writers on rural life have too largely 
emphasized the attitudes of farmers 
considered as weak and detrimental to 
progress. The farmer in general posses- 
ses the following advantageous atti- 
tudes which should be appreciated by 
any leader in dealing with a rural group. 

1. Courage:—He faces his problems 
with a calmness and a lack of panic 
worthy of emulation on the part of city 
dwellers. In the face of a hail storm or 
a drought he remarks with a smile that 
it might have been worse. His sons give 
up college courses in time of necessity 
without bitterness or regret. Many 
students of sociology think that the 
life of the farmer develops within him 
the ability to face crises with courage 
and calmness. 

2. Responsibility:—He does not 
dodge personal responsibility. Perhaps 
he is influenced by the fact that all his 
property and his business dealings are 
in the open where everyone may see. 
The farmers’ children grow up well 
schooled to the virtue of accepting re- 
sponsibility and becoming dependable. 
This must be true, the farmer feels, 
whether the job includes the faithful 
feeding of the hogs or the paying of a 
note at the bank. 

Suppose we list a few other attitudes 
— are admittedly the farmer’s. He 

as: 

(1) A strong neighborly spirit 

(2) A rather intense family loyalty 

(3) A capacity to adjust himself to 
new conditions 

(4) Resourcefulness in connection 
with his farm problems 

(5) A conservatism which resists too 
rapid changes 

Other attitudes might be named which 
are among the farmers’ resources and 
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have been found available not only in 
“times of great need but, also, for pur- 
poses of education in times of progress. 
There is a hopefulness in the responses 
from vocational education leaders that 
tell the story of a tendency to recog- 
nize more and more the strong points 
of the American farmer which are the 
foundations of a program of adult edu- 
cation. 

Now comes the other side of the 
farmer. The following attitudes are too 
well known to be more than mentioned. 
It might be well to remark again that 
farmers are not the only people who 
have attitudes not on the strong side. 
Business men and even teachers are 
charged with certain characteristics 
which others deem not altogether hap- 
py. Let us examine the list in an attempt 
to discover the progress which has 
been made in adult education, formal 
or incidental. 

The American farmer has had the 
reputation of being strongly individual- 
istie in spirit. Many of his brightest 
children have in every generation en- 
tered the fields of business, professions, 
and public life and have been found in 
large numbers among the leaders of the 
nation. Surely we cannot criticize the 
farm group for being proud of such a 
record. A boyhood in the open country 
where the boy was early taught to work 
steadily and consistently has tended to 
produce a man who fights his own bat- 
tles and asks only a square deal. 

But different times have come upon 
us. Business, meaning the interchange 
of commodities and services, is the life 
of the nation, not simply the produc- 
tion of raw materials and their trans- 
formation into food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. 


Attitudes Changing 


It is worthy of notice that there 
seems to be a decided tendency on the 
part of farmers to forsake the individ- 
ualistie attitude and to organize into 
effective groups for co-operative action. 
Some vocational leaders think this 
change in attitude is more pronounced 
in localities where programs of voca- 
tional agriculture and agricultural ex- 
tension have been in force over a period 
of years. There is room for a series of 
studies in various states to determine 
the extent to which the above statement 
is true. Be that as it may, we are more 
interested in tendencies toward change 
in attitudes than in claiming credit for 
such changes. 

Another attitude which farmers have 
smilingly admitted in the past is that 
of antagonism toward science applied 
to agriculture. The white collar, so- 
called, agricultural scientist has met 
with his share of derision from the man 
who has spent a lifetime on the farm 
and solved his problems in the light 
of experience. Perhaps this derision was 
good for the college professors and ex- 
tension workers. No doubt, it forced 
them to adapt their findings and their 
recommendations to the conditions on 
the farm. But in the process of adjust- 
ment the farmer has changed, too. 
While the agriculture teacher and the 
county agent have been learning the 
lesson of caution, the farmer has dis- 
covered the value of bulletins, statis- 
tics, feeding experiments, variety tests, 
farm papers, and group meetings for 


purposes of study. 

This tendency for the scientist. the 
teacher, the extension leader, and the 
farmer to adjust themselves to each 
other’s needs has been marked and may 
be considered one of the hopeful signs 
of the times. 

A third attitude of the farmer, which 
some have considered unfavorable to his 
best interests, is that of small apprecia- 
tion for modern home comforts and 
for the beautiful in connection with 
home surroundings. One must admit 
that running water, bath, toilet, and 
electric lights are more expensive in the 
open country, and for that reason alone 
have been omitted in many a rural 
home. However, they have also been 
omitted in thousands of farm homes 
where conditions were favorable, and 
the income sufficient. Many farm yards 
have been bare and innocent of shade 
trees when a small expenditure of money 
and labor would provide these desir- 
able features. 

This lack of appreciation is giving 
way in Many communities in many 
states. The writer cannot say how far 
the tendency to appreciate home com- 
forts and beauty has spread. Here again, 
there is room for a series of studies. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient to suggest 
that the development of this attitude 
among boys in agricultural classes and 
among farmers in evening classes is 
quite as important as the teaching of 
facts which may produce higher yields 
of grain. 

Last of these attitudes unfavorable 
to the farmer’s best interests is his 
neglect of his home community’s social 
and religious activities. In the middle 
west, it has been noticed that during 
periods of greatest farm prosperity the 
tendency was to go to the nearby towns 
for amusements and diversions. It was 
easier to attend the picture show and 
the dance than to plan and organize 
their own community social events. The 
results have been disastrous to many 
rural communities, in community pride 
and spirit. 

Now in the midst of this depression, 
with a shortage of ready cash, a new 
tendency to provide home and commu- 
nity amusements has appeared. People 
are playing table games in the homes 
and organizing community parties with 
even greater satisfaction than they for- 
merly received from commercialized 
entertainment. This tendency cannot 
be claimed as a result of any program of 
adult education, but it contains a hint 
for the agriculture teacher. This is the 
time to develop such a tendency so that 
rural people of all ages will realize their 
ability to provide their own worth while 
activities for social diversion. 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to attempt a detailed outline of all the 
attitudes of the farmer. Rather it is 
his purpose to show that farmers have 
well-developed attitudes which are de- 
cided assets to be considered in any 
program of adult education; also, that 
there is much satisfaction to be gained 
from a survey which shows a strong 
tendency to change those attitudes 
which have been detrimental to the 
farmers’ best interests. 


Problem IV 


What are the tendencies toward 
change in connection with our program 
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of adult education? 

The agricultural supervisors in a num- 
ber of states have contributed to this 
analysis by enumerating the following 
changes in their adult education pro- 
grams. 

Changes as reported by certain state 
supervisors 

1. A change from education to in- 
crease yield, to education for improving 
the quality of farm products. 

2. An increase in the number of farm 
management and economic problems 
discussed in evening classes. Attention 
is being directed to systems of taxa- 
tion, agricultural credit, and farm 
leases. 

3. A tendency toward making eve- 
ning classes seasonal. 

4. The organization of group activi- 
ties in addition to the initiation of new 
and improved practices on the part of 
individual farmers. 

5. Co-operation of teachers within 
a county to handle similar unit courses 
simultaneously. 

6. Setting up county programs by the 
teachers, the county Farm Bureau, and 
other agencies. 

7. Tendency away from production 
problems and toward farm reorganiza- 
tion, co-operative marketing, soil im- 
provement, better farm living, and other 
phases of providing a more satisfac- 
tory life. 

8. A tendency to emphasize spirit- 
ual values more, and material values 
less as sources of or means to genuine 
and abiding satisfactions in life. 

9. A tendency to have all evening 
classes for adults handled by the regu- 
lar agriculture instructor rather than 
by specialists or special teachers brought 
in for that purpose. 

10. Teachers, because of their close 
contact with actual farm problems, have 
modified much their methods of in- 
struction for all-day pupils, so that the 
supervised practice work of all-day 
pupils is coming to be more and more 
effective and pointing toward establish- 
ing boys in farming. 

11. A tendency on the part of agri- 
culture teachers to use existing organi- 
zations such as the Grange, P. T. A., 
Farm Bureau, F. F. A., Service clubs, 
Farmers Union Locals, ete., as aids 
in developing desirable attitudes among 
adult farmers. 

12. Great progress has been made 
with supervised or directed practice. 
In evening schools, we are now reach- 
ing the point where each practice 
taught is followed up with each farmer 
to see whether the results of his efforts 
are satisfactory. 

These 12 tendencies toward change 
in method, emphasis, and attitude to- 
ward values indicate a number of trends 
which will cause much speculation in the 
minds of thoughtful and inquiring ob- 
servers. Some states have passed into 
a second, and others even into a third 
stage in the development of their adult 
education. A few will probably decide 
that they have made very few changes, 
and that their programs are progressing 
satisfactorily along lines laid down in 
the beginning. The writer does not pre- 
sume to say that all change means prog- 
ress. 

For purposes of interpretation let 
us examine a few of the changes enum- 
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erated. First, a change in objective, 
from size of yield to improvement in 
quality of product, is a step in advance 
and indicates definite progress in the 
techniques of agricultural production. 

The increase in the number of farm 
management and economic problems 
under discussion introduces a new prob- 
lem, that of the ability of the agriculture 
teacher to conduct such discussions with 
profit. Usually the instructor is under 
25 years old and has been out of col- 
lege from one to four years. In some 
instances these young men have had 
too few life experiences to successfully 
interpret general economic laws in 
terms of specific agricultural problems. 
There are, however, a number of man- 
agement and legal problems which are 
within the reach and grasp of both 
farmer and teacher. Taxes, leases, law 
as applied to agriculture, outlook pro- 
gram, relation between supply and 
price,—all these and others of like na- 
ture are timely and of interest to many 
adult farmers. The fact that such eco- 
nomic discussions are called for indicates 
that farmers are more and more con- 
sidering their relations to business and 
government. 


County Programs 

It is encouraging that in some parts 
of the country the agriculture teachers, 
the Farm Bureau, and other agencies 
have set up county programs of adult 
education. Where these co-operative 
programs can be made to work without 
friction or overlapping, they mark an- 
other advanced stage in planning. Agri- 
cultural extension forces and vocation- 
al education leaders have spent many 
hours in committee meetings trying to 
determine the exact fields within which 
each should work. We may soon see 
the day when a co-operative attack 
upon a common problem will take the 
place of competitive effort. 

Last, there seems to be a strong in- 
clination to recognize that the solution 
of problems involving a satisfactory 
farm life must include more than the 
consideration of farm management and 
farm finance. Moreover, this inclination 
to admit the presence of the spiritual 
and the cultural values as necessary 
comes not only from the agriculture 
teacher but from the farmer as well. 
One extension speaker, whose special 
field is community development, testi- 
fies that his audiences want and wel- 
come talks dealing with family and 
community life. They seem, he says, 
to be a bit hungry for material of an 
inspirational nature, while a few years 
ago every address had to be tied up 
to economic phases in order to get a 
sympathetic hearing. 

This change in attitude and desires 
affords an opportunity for a bit of re- 
flection. From 1920 to 1930 may be 
characterized as a period in which men 
sought for material gain and unearned 
wealth. The fever of speculation was 
at its height, and with it grew a dis- 
regard for many of life’s finer things 
which, in calmer days, had been held 
in high esteem. Men thought that hap- 
piness and contentment could be bought 
with wealth and creature comforts. This 
frame of mind brought uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with occupations that 
returned only ordinary incomes. The 
trend was toward the cities, and farmers 


advised their sons to seek more lucrative 
fields of work. Naturally the drift city- 
ward resulted in much disillusionment 
and disappointment. The worker can 
expect to receive a wage which is never 
much larger than his necessary expenses, 
and those city dwellers who amass con- 
siderable fortunes are in the great mi- 
nority. 


Then came the great reversal of con- 
ditions. There is no need for a rehearsal 
of the details regarding the grief, the 
worry, and the panic of the months 
since 1930. We are in the midst of it 
now, and each of us is anxiously await- 
ing the time when jobs will again be 
plentiful, and money finds its way more 
easily from man to man. 


But with it all has come a new frame 
of mind which provides many compen- 
sations for material losses. The trend 
of population is toward the open coun- 
try, and in November, 1932, the num- 
ber living on farms was only 77,000 less 
than in 1910. With millions unemployed, 
the farmer can no longer look to the 
city for better conditions. He has finan- 
cial troubles of his own, but they can- 
not be solved by deserting the farm. 

With this change in conditions there 
is now developing a tendency among 
farmers to develop their satisfactions 
and create their happiness out of their 
own environment. Therein lies the key 
to the solution of more than one problem 
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in our program of adult education. If 
we admit that one of our objectives is 
the development of a program of better 
farm living, then we must stress the 
encouragement of those activities which 
will create among members of the farm 
groups a satisfaction in farm living as 
well as a belief in their ability to solve 
their own economic problems. 

These, in general, appear to the writer 
to be the changing tendencies in con- 
nection with adult education in agri- 
culture. The changes seem to be in the 
direction of growth in breadth and scope 
of objectives. There seems to be more 
of a desire to understand the problems 
of the farmer and to adapt thereto 
the program of adult education. There 
seems also to be a strong tendency in 
some states to bring about changes in 
attitude and thought through other ex- 
isting organizations, such as farmers 
clubs and boys clubs. Vocational agri- 
culture has made a place for itself in 
the public schools, and even in this 
storm and stress period it has not suf- 
fered a serious setback at the hands of 
local school boards. If our thoughts and 
plans in adult education keep pace with 
changing economic and social condi- 
tions, we may make the agricultural 
program so valuable to rural communi- 
ties that they will make it one of the 
last items to be disturbed on those oc- 
casions when economies must be seri- 
ously considered. 


Factors Contributing to the Success or 
Failure of Evening Schools for Adults 


in Agriculture 


IRA L. PLANK, Instructor in Vocational Agriculture, 
Winfield, Kansas 


(Paper presented before the ie © Sched Pag of Vocational Agriculture Sub-Section 
ecembe: ) 


THs paper will use “evening schools 
for adults” to mean a progressive 
educational program from year to year 
to meet the needs of adult farmers. 
There is some distinction between this 
type of education and the old insti- 
tute type in that it takes on a more 
intensive form and deals more distinct- 
ly with unit subject matter. It also 
differs from the modern extension pro- 
gram in that the evening school does 
not try to set up a county-wide program 
of work, but rather has for its main 
purpose the bringing together of farm- 
ers in order to assist them in analyzing 
their every-day problems and to furnish 
information that will aid in the solution 
of such problems. 

Now to point out some of the factors 
contributing to the success or failure 
of such schools. First, I shall mention, 
without comment, four factors—they 
might be termed background factors— 
that contribute to the success of such 
schools. 

1. Sufficient publicity to insure that 
the community is well informed on the 
nature and plan of the course. 

2. A well-worked-out course of 
study, based on the needs of the com- 
munity as determined by a survey. 

3. A centrally located, well-lighted, 
and comfortable building in which to 
hold the school. 

4. A long tenure and a wide acquaint- 
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ance in the community on the part of 
the instructor. 

With these background factors in 
mind I wish to discuss some of the 
factors involved in conducting a suc- 
cessful evening school for adults. 

1. Regular attendance is an import- ~ 
ant factor in the success of the evening 
school program. This cannot be ac- 
complished unless a plan is mapped out 
securing regular attendance. Merely em- 
phasizing regular attendance and urging 
it on the members of the class will not 
accomplish results; it might actually 
have the opposite effect. I have two 
suggestions to offer in securing regular 
attendance: first, make it clear to the 
class that the problem they are about 
to undertake to solve will take about 
ten weeks. Keep the idea of self im- 
provement before them. They should 
think of the work as a school and not 
as a place to dip in and out to get such 
material as they can use personally. 

The second defense against irregular 
attendance is that of “school credit” 
for the work. Our school recognizes 
evening school work by giving credit 
on the hour basis. When a member of 
the class has finished 80 hours of at- 
tendance, he is presented with a certifi- 
cate from the high school. Each course 
offered in the school runs for 10 weeks, 
2 hours to the week or 20 hours each 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Supervised Practice 


The Class Project as a Form of 
Supervised Practice 


LESTER J. SCHMUTZ, Instructor in Vocational Agriculture, Wakefield, Kansas 


(Paper presented before the Hig 
of th 


TUDENTS in 
vocational agri- 
culture need the 
participating ex- 
periences of actu- 
ally working with 
the jobs aud prob- 
lems that arise in 
each enterprise. The 
class project offers 
an excellent oppor- 
' tunity for all stu- 
dents to observe 
and share these 
problems together 
as they arise each day. The convenience 
of location of the class project usually 
facilitates the economy of time and 
expense in getting the class to and from 
supervised farm practice problems. 

If the individual home project must 
be depended upon entirely for project 
problems needed for efficient teaching, 
too much time will likely be spent in 
getting the class to the farms where 
these problems arise, or the students 
may lose the opportunity of witnessing 
the solving of these problems. 

The class project in Kansas has been 
built up to supplement the individual 
project as a teaching device. It is not 
intended for a demonstration or an 
experiment. The students learn to use 
the approved practices followed by the 
most successful farmers in their com- 
munity, as well as those recommended 
by the experiment stations. 

Kinds of Class Projects 

The class in animal production may 
choose a class project in poultry, beef 
cattle, swine, dairying, or sheep. Sev- 
eral departments of vocational agri- 
culture in Kansas carry class projects 
in sheep production, a larger number 
carry projects in fattening and market- 
ing of beef cattle and swine, while more 
than one-half of all the departments 
conduct some type of poultry class 
project. 

These class projects involve produc- 
tive farm enterprises, of a farm unit 
size, cooperatively carried by all mem- 
bers of the class. The class enrolled 
in soils and crops may choose a class 
project in any of the crop enterprises 
common to the community. Successful 
crop enterprises carried by our school 
have been in sorghums and potatoes. 

Securing Interest in a Class 
Project Program 

A community is always eager to fol- 
low the activities of a productive class 
project. Publicity through the local 
newspaper will develop interest amon: 
many patrons of the school. The beond 
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of education and the superintendent 
may become interested in developing a 
class project program after visiting suc- 
cessful class project programs in other 
schools. The teacher who presents a 
careful outline of the plans of a class 
project program to each parent will 
secure parent and student cooperation, 
as well as the confidence of the com- 
munity. Pictures and project summary 
reports of successful programs in other 
schools will aid greatly in stimulating 
an interest in the development of a 
class project program among the boys. 
Equipment Needed to Handle 
Class Projects 

The progressive teacher will always 
find means to carry out his class pro- 
ject program if he puts forth the ef- 
fort. A successful project does not 
necessarily Mean expensive equipment. 
We have had many successful beef 
cattle projects with an open shed for 
a wind break, and outside feeding bunks 
and hay racks. The local lumberman, in 
most cases, will be anxious to furnish 
the materials for a brooder or laying 
house, and the boys may be given the 
opportunity to construct the buildings 
as a class project in farm mechanics. 
Our poultry house is an 18 x 24 foot 
Kansas Sectional Straw Loft type; the 
materials furnished by the local lumber 
company. 

The house is subject to sale, and when 
sold, the building is taken apart in sec- 
tions, laid on a truck, hauled to its new 
location, and reassembled. The boys 
then have the opportunity to build an- 
other house for their next year’s pro- 
ject. Our brooder equipment is handled 
in the same manner. 

If A-type farrowing houses are used, 
and cheap straw sheds for the fattening 
of shoats, the cost will be very little 
for the swine enterprise. Our class pro- 
jects have been operating successfully 
for 10 years, with a very small outlay 
for equipment. At present we are tak- 
ing advantage of low prices, and are 
building more permanent equipment 
for class projects in poultry, swine, and 
beef cattle. 

Financing 

Our most successful class projects 
have been those in which the students 
actually participated in the financing. 
During 1929, 22 boys borrowed or used 
of their own money $2,000 for a project 
in beef cattle. The money furnished by 
the students was pooled with that bor- 
rowed from the bank, and the fund was 
handled as a special project account. 
Last year a similar number borrowed a 
maximum of $1,300 to handle 30 beef 
cattle, 100 hens, and 60 shoats. The 
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notes given the bank have always been 
secured by the board of education and 
the teacher in charge. In case of a loss, 
each boy stands his portion in the same 
manner he shares when there is a profit. 
Student participation in the financing 
of the project has always resulted in a 
maximum amount of interest. 


Organization 

The class working together in an or- 
ganized group provide the necessary 
equipment for the project. The selec- 
tion of the project is made after the 
class makes a thorough study of the 
probable outcome. Feed costs, produc- 
tion problems, and market trends are 
studied, and estimates made. After the 
class decides to carry the project, ar- 
rangements are made at the bank, and 
approval is asked of the board of edu- 
cation. Committees are elected to pur- 
chase the feed and livestock, and the 
labor is handled through organized 
squads. 

Daily record blanks are filled out by 
those on squad duty, and at the end 
of each week these records are entered 
into the project record book. At the 
close of each month these records are 
summarized in the classroom by all of 
the students. 


Projects at Wakefield, 1931-32 

During the past year the 40 boys 
enrolled in our department have con- 
ducted six class projects in animal pro- 
duction. These were in addition to the 
individual home projects. Two projects 
were in the fattening of beef cattle, 
one of 21 Hereford steers and another 
of 10 Angus heifers. We handled two 
swine projects, one a winter fattening 
project of 39 shoats, and the other a 
summer feeding project of 25 shoats. 
Our poultry project consisted of 100 
laying hens, 75 capons, and 75 pullets. 
We now have a state accredited flock, 
bacillary White Diarrhea tested for 
two years, with a flock average of 178 
eggs per hen. This flock operates con- 
tinuously the year around. 


Fits in with the F. F. A. Program 

Class and group projects are just as 
much a part of the Future Farmer 
program as is the individual project. 
Boys take special pride in working out 
large projects of a farm-unit size. These 
projects give splendid opportunity to 
develop habits of thrift, cooperation, 
and group loyalty. We feel that this 
type of activity aids greatly in develop- 
ing a group consciousness for the Future 
Farmer organization. 
Relationship to the Individual Project 

Professor L. F. Hall, supervisor of 
class projects in Kansas, says, “The 
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class project builds a precedent for the 
students to follow in carrying their in- 
dividual projects. For example, in the 
case of a laying flock class project, the 
fact that it is started on time, housed 
in a standard poultry house, made up 
of good early pullets of one breed, fed 
according to a definite time schedule on 
a balanced ration consisting largely of 
home grown feeds, an accurate diary 
of events, as well as a detailed record 
of expenses, receipts, and production 
is kept, and all of this material brought 
into the classroom regularly in the form 
of a well organized report from those on 
squad duty, will definitely encourage 
the student to want to carry an indi- 
vidual project of high quality.” It has 
been our experience that most of the 
boys in their individual projects follow 
closely the production practices set up 
for the class projects. 


The Class Project as a Teaching Device 

The class project provides an im- 
mediate laboratory for productive farm 
enterprises. When properly conducted, 
it supplements rather than supplants 
the individual home project. It tends 
to hold the teacher to the problem meth- 
od of teaching. Observations, demon- 
strations, and special field trips may be 
conducted with a minimum amount of 
time and expense. The class project has 
the advantage of size and location, and 
is convenient for all to observe its oper- 
ation. It may help the individual pro- 
jects by showing the value of well- 
kept records. It also helps the instruc- 
tor to develop skills and habits of work, 
without fear of restraint from the par- 
ent. 


The Relationship to the Adult Farmer 


The parents of the boys are usually 
well informed as to the efficiency or 
lack of efficiency of the class project. 
Success or failure is soon recognized 
by the community. A special field day 
once a year is a splendid method of 
bringing the results of class project 
activities before the community. Charts 
and printed summaries permit wide 
dissemination of desired information. 
These summaries present interesting 
material for an evening school. We are 
organizing at Wakefield a poultry as- 
sociation of dealers, hatcherymen, and 
farmers, largely through confidence in 
our poultry class project program. 

The program of teaching through 
class projects is so valuable to the agri- 
culture of a community that the patrons 
soon recognize its benefits and insist 
on the permanency of this type of in- 
struction in the educational program 
of the community. 


“The agriculture teacher who can lift 
all his boys to a little higher level does 
the community a greater service than 
if he should elevate only one or two to 
a great height. . .” 

“The ideal condition for an Iowa 
community would be every family on 
its own farm, learning the art of living 
rather than trying to become rich. In 
the words of Channing: 

‘To live content with small means, 

To seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion, 

To be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich.’ ” 

—E. F. Morris, Master Farmer, Iowa 
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A Diary for Simplified Record Keeping 


M. K. LUTHER, Graduate Student, Oregon State College 


M UCH of what may be of real value 

often results from a slight change 
in some familiar thing. This is true 
of the project diary which, if used as 
I am going to suggest, should do much 
to eliminate some obstacles in getting 
good project records. 

In this use of the diary, I refer to it 
not as the commonly used supplement 
to the record pages, but in itself a com- 
plete detailed, chronological record of 
all items of labor, costs, inventories, 
expenses, and so on. 

I am going to suggest that this diary 
be substituted for the more usual 
method of keeping segregated account 
pages, but only until such time as these 
pages would ordinarily be totaled and 
summaries started. 

This will not do away with keeping 
accurate record sheets. Neither will it 
eliminate the need of the boy’s being 
instructed as usual in his project ac- 
counting. 

While this use of the diary is ap- 
plicable to projects in all four years, let 
us assume, in following this thing 
through, that we are working with a 
group of first-year boys. The majority 
have decided on their projects, some 
planning has been done, and lessons on 
project records have been taught. Most 
of the boys are now ready to start put- 
ting entries in their project books. 

They are now instructed as follows: 

1. Put all that takes place of interest 
or importance in the diary in story 
form, using the pronoun “IL” when 
necessary. 

2. Include these important items for 
later reference: (a) Dates, (b) What 
was done, (c) By whom, (d) Number 
of horses, (f) Kinds of machinery, (g) 
Amount of feed, (h) Kinds of feed, (1) 
Cost per unit, (j) Amounts sold, (k) 
Price received, (1) Unusual happenings- 
hail, frost, theft, disease, and any 
others. 

3. Items should be listed when they 
occur, except items occuring daily which 
should be listed at the end of the week 
or month. 

Here are samples of items: 

July 10. I built some roosts and arti- 
ficial shade today. Materials from farm 
valued at 50 cents. Time 3 hours, self. 

November 22. Sold 50 birds today. 
47 birds weighing 580 pounds graded 
prime. 3 birds weighing 35 pounds 
graded No. 2. I received an advance of 
18 cents on the primes and 13 cents 
on the No. 2s. 12 miles going and com- 
ing. Self 4 hours labor. The grader said 
to starve my birds a little longer. 

The boys are instructed to keep the 
record in this form throughout the 
project year. This may be inspected by 
the instructor exactly as if happenings 
were segragated to their respective 
pages, as they will be later. 

In the fall or winter when the project 
cycle is completed, the actual record 
work starts. These boys have been in- 
structed during their previous year in 
the use and methods of keeping records. 
Class time, or individual time, is now 
given to the transfer of the items from 
the diary to the proper record page. 

From this point, the summarizing 
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and analysis go on as if no diary had 
been kept. 

A cursory reading of my explanations 
of the diary up to this point will hardly 
give a clear understanding of its ad- 
vantages. Below are those which have 
become evident to me over three years 
of trial. 

1. The boys feel it is easier to keep 
the diary than the record pages. It is 
easily understood. 

2. Items are more apt to be entered. 
The boy is not in doubt as to what to 
do, is less inclined to shirk, and will 
forget less easily. 

3. Small but essential bits of infor- 
mation which have no place provided 
for them in the record pages may be 
easily kept in the diary. 

4. The diary as a basis for farm ac- 
counts is often recommended by special- 
ists, and one bulletin of the U.S.D.A. 
is on this subject. 

5. Perhaps many farmers do not keep 
farm accounts, but a lot of them keep 
a diary, if only on the calendar. Let 
the boy use the diary properly when 
he starts farming. 

6. The usual record keeping needs 
explaining again and again to many 
boys. This is not necessary if the diary 
is used. 

7. Many men use diaries in teaching 
record keeping or use of the record 
books. Where this is done the boy goes 
onto his project, keeping a diary. 

8. Checking the records by the in- 
structor, on his visits or during the year, 
is not only easier but more effective. 

9. Teaching the use of the diaries 

first, and the remainder of the records 
in the project book later, is teaching 
by difficulty levels. The slow boy gets 
along as well as the bright. 
_ 10. The boy thinks through his pro- 
ject as he makes the transfer to the 
record pages. He may not do this in 
transfering page totals to summary 
sheets only. 

11. Many problems arise from discus- 
sions taking place in the classroom dur- 
ing the transfer of items. 

12. Records are neater, and more ac- 
curate, when made up from the diary 
sheet. 

13. Unit values, such as hourly labor, 
can be decided on after the project is 
completed. This is more accurate than 
deciding on them before the project 
starts, as in the usual method of keep- 
ing only the record pages. 

14. When the sophomore transfers 
his records, there are many opportuni- 
ties for freshmen to help him. This is 
learning by doing for the first-year boy. 


Try a Vocational Project Show. If 
you want to get a lot of real interest 
stirred up try a project show. For spirit, 
interest and enthusiasm it surpasses 
a Father and Son banquet. The boys 
put on such a fine show recently, in ex- 
hibits from their projects that the in- 
centive for good projects has materially 
improved. Comments from the mothers 
and fathers indicated that a better 
showing would be made next year by 
-_ sons——R. R. Morrison, The Fan 
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Farm Mechanics 


The Problem of Scoring and 


Grading in Farm Mechanics 


R. H. PERRILL, Vocational Agriculture 
Instructor, Goodland, Kansas 


O the beginning teacher this scor- 

ing and grading problem, possibly, 
presents no very great challenge, for in 
his mind he visions a system smoothly 
functioning. To the experienced teacher 
however, the problem is a keenly live 
one, ever facing him with a challenge 
that must be met or slighted, for in 
its persistent recurrences it cannot be 
ignored. 

Some of the problems it presents are: 

1. How shall individual differences 
of the class be graded? 

2. Shall all projects be graded on a 
per cent basis? 

3. Shall a second and third like pro- 
ject be graded as high as the first? 

4. How shall make-up work be 
graded? 

5. How may the choice of projects 
be motivated? 

6. How may project rather than job 
selection be stimulated? 

With these problems ever facing him, 
the alert teacher begins to search for 
a method of grading whereby he may 
meet these problems. There appear to 
be two current systems of grading, 
namely, the percentage system and the 
point system. Briefly stated, the per- 
centage system measures the student 
in degrees of 100 per cent perfect, with 
little influence in emphasizing the selec- 
tion of projects. The point system deals 
with the giving of an arbitrary number 
of points for a finished job or project, 
either as a2 maximum or a minimum 
number. Doubtless each system has its 
merits, but to my way of thinking, the 
point system has decided advantages 
over the percentage system. Although 
the point system requires more or- 
ganization and careful planning, the 
results gained more than compensate 
the instructor for the time and effort. 

Any good system of grading strives 
to give two things—comparison, and 
stimulus. The point system accom- 
plishes these two aims, thus: The point 
system compares: 

1. Individual achievement 

2. Amount of work done in each en- 
terprise 

3. Quality of work done 

4. Time taken for job or project 
completion 

5. Number of skills practiced in a 
year. 

The point system stimulates: 

1. Careful planning 

2. Selection of jobs in every enter- 


prise 

3. High quality of work 

4. Desirable shop spirit. 

A word of explanation may be in 
order. 

1. Individual achievement is meas- 
ured according to the total number of 
points a student can pile up during 
the six weeks, semester, or school year. 


Thus, the boy who is speedy and who 
does not sacrifice quality will secure 
more — than the slow boy, and for 
this effort receives a higher grade. 

2. Amount of work done in each 
enterprise is carefully kept on each boy. 
Thus, at the close of the year’s work, 
each boy must have a minimum of 
points in each enterprise or he im- 
mediately shows himself weaker in that 
enterprise, and justly receives a lower 
grade. 

3. Quality of work: Since planning 
and quality make up the total grade 
given for each job or project, quality 
will receive just consideration on each 
grade and serve as a means of compar- 
ison. 

4. Time taken for job or project 
completion: Comparison is here gained 
indirectly. Since each boy has an equal 
amount of identical projects, the num- 
ber of points received divided by the 
total hours spent would give the direct 
comparison. 

5. Skills practiced in a year are care- 
fully measured by a consistent check 
of the skills practiced in any project, 
and are brought for a skill grade some- 
time during the year. 

Concerning the second phase of grad- 
ing with which the point system deals, 
a brief explanation of each point will 
be made. It stimulates: 

1. Careful planning: It is necessary 
in working against time to have a care- 
ful, definite plan, and the better the 
plan the more points accrue to the 
student’s total. 


2. Selection of jobs in every enter- 
prise is stimulated, for the time spent in 
every enterprise in the year’s work 
will somewhere nearly set the number 
of points necessary for the student to 
have in order that he meet the minimum 
in that enterprise. 

3. High quality of work is stimu- 
lated, since it is through the quality 
of the finished project that the student 
receives probably two-thirds of the to- 
tal number of points received from his 
project. 

4. Desirable shop spirit receives a 
stimulus from the point of system of 
grading, because each boy, every six 
weeks, is eligible to receive 50 points 
in addition to his total of project points, 
provided he has no deduction of points 
because he was negligible in some shop 
duty as: 

1. Failure to put tools away 

2. Careless treatment of equipment. 

The mechanics of this system might 
offer some drawback in that it neces- 
sarily must be quite large, perhaps in 
a chart form. However, this objec- 
tion becomes a desirable feature of the 
point system, for each boy may at any 
time figure his own rating. Furthermore, 
it acts as a stimulus to individual 
progress. Nor should the satisfaction 
the instructor receives from this sys- 
tem of measuring and stimulating his 
group be minimized. 


Should We Limit Equipment 


to Common Farm Tools? 


I. C. MAYFIELD, Instructor in Vocational 
Agriculture, Whitehall, Montana 


"THE purpose in teaching farm 

mechanies is to train boys to be bet- 
ter farmers by being better mechanics. 
Farming, as all other industries, has 
revolutionized into a machinery stage. 
Tractors, combines, trucks, and house- 
hold appliances such as heating plants, 
light plants, water plants, and sewer 
systems make it necessary that our 
future farmers receive a liberal educa- 
tion along every line in order to solve 
the simple problems of the farm as 
occasion demands. Our problem as shop 
instructors necessitates our teaching the 
boys mechanical work in soldering, rope, 
leather, woodwork, concrete, black- 
smithing, carpentry, plumbing, farm 
machinery, auto and gas engines, farm 
surveying, glazing, power transmission, 
electricity, and fencing. 

To undertake such a shop program 
efficiently, the first problem to consider 
is “How many tools do we need?” 

When Stevens wrote “Experience, 
joined with common sense, to mortals 
is a providence”, I believe he sounded 
the keynote to farm shop equipment. 
Makeshift, inadequate tools, and only 
partially doing the job go hand in hand 
and teach boys poor planning and care- 
less work and produce unsatisfactory 
results. In short, their farm shop ex- 
perience does not produce the ability 
to meet and solve mechanized farm 
problems in a practical way. 

Having the best equipped farm shop 
in Montana, I have had the opportu- 
nity to see extra tools used and can just- 
ify, I think, their inclusion in any farm 
shop. First, and possibly most impor- 
tant, is the fact that the boys secure 
a well-rounded education in farm con- 
struction and repair work. They are 
constantly anticipating shop period 
when they can learn to do the con- 
structive repair jobs which they thought 
belonged to skilled mechanics. This is 
truly a lesson in thrift twice—l. Boys 
learn to do farm jobs themselves instead 
of having to pay to have them done; 
2. They know the proper tools for the 
job, thereby saving the money that 
they would invest in useless tools on 
the farm. 

Being able to do jobs in a first-class 
manner creates self-reliance and initia- 
tive which carry over into other fields 
of work. 

Our shop is a source of pride and a 
useful unit in community work. Farm- 
ers and townspeople consider it the 
reliable place for repair work which is 
necessary but which would under the 
present economic conditions be impos- 
sible because of the outlay involved. 
Having tools to meet every emergency, 
I welcome such jobs for the boys and 
find it gives them splendid, practical 
experience. Every piece of work is 
finished in first-class shape, and this 

is only possible when there are more 
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than common tools in the shop. 

This extra equipment should not be 
considered impractical because every 
farmer does not and probably will not 
have it. On the other hand, it will tend 
to create a new goal in farmer tools. 
If a boy learns how to do a job correct- 
ly and in his shop work has been able 
to do it with proper tools, it is reason- 
able to expect that even if he does not 
have all of these same tools on the 
farm, when occasion arises his farm shop 
experience will aid him in improvising 
substitutes for the missing tools that 
will help him in his attempt to do a 
better job. Reliable persons also have 
access to the loan of school equipment 
over a short period of time, thus making 
an extra saving to the farmer. 


An Evening Course in 


Farm Mechanics 
REX E. RUCH, 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Denison, Iowa 


A’ the first five meetings we had an 

average attendance of 42 adults 
and farm boys, but since this sub-zero 
weather our attendance has been 29, 
17, 20 for the past three meetings. I 
made a special attempt to interest eighth 
grade graduates who did not attend 
high school, and have four or five regu- 
larly enrolled. Some of my day students 
attend, also, but 90 per cent of the at- 
tendance is adult farmers. 

I have handled all the meetings so 
far, and have made the work as prac- 
tical as possible. The first evening we 
listed the different shop jobs that the 
men wanted to study, and made our 
plans for the school. We adjourned to 
the shop where we spliced rope, made 
loop and eye splices, and completed an 
adjustable rope halter. The men showed 
great interest in rope, especially the 
long hay-splice. Both three-strand and 
four-strand ropes were spliced. 

With a committee of the men, we 
scraped together a sufficient number of 
blow torches and irons, and with the 
aid of the gaspipe furnaces I construct- 
ed, we were able to solder very satis- 
factorily at the next meeting. I gave 
the group an exercise to solder, and ex- 
plained and demonstrated the neces- 
sary procedure to do common repair 
work. The men seemed to enjoy this 
work, and although it was a job to 
gather equipment and material to make 
the meeting a success, I was pleased with 
the results. 

A number of men have come to me 
since we sharpened saws, and indicated 
that they had sharpened meat saws, 
wood saws, circular saws, and other 
types of saws and tools as a result of 
our meeting on this phase of the work. 

We estimated bills of material and 
figured everything from concrete to 
shingles, paint, and hardware, and cut 
rafters obtained from the local 
yards. These were 1 x 4 inch pine 
boards which each man marked out to 
pitches as I gave them. The boards were 
cut and checked against others, and 
laid on the floor for final check. The 
men were eager for this material and 
seemed as pleased as boys when they 
completed their job. 

The last meeting dealt with gasoline 
engines. We changed over a low tension 
wiring system to the high tension, which 
was most interesting to the mémbers en- 
rolled. Wherever possible, the shop 


boys have helped with demonstrations, 
in addition to assisting the men with 
the various jobs. 

I have supplemented the work at 
several meetings with a multiple hitch 
demonstration. A set of miniature 
horses were obtained from a local re- 
pair man. These were hitched to a two- 
bottom plow. I displayed a collection 
of local weeds at another meeting. 

The meetings were started November 
17 and in spite of corn husking, were 
well attended. I believe the good roads 
and weather offset the ill effects of corn 
husking. Meetings were held Monday 
and Thursday nights of each week. 

I believe this type of evening school 
will interest any group of farmers if 
they can be shown that the knowledge 
will save them money. I have stressed 
the fact that they will not only save 
time and money by doing their own 
repair jobs, but will feel a personal sat- 
isfaction in being able to do the things 
themselves. Eighty-eight individuals 
have been reached by the school thus 
far, and an average attendance of 34 at 
the eight meetings to-date. 

The following indicates the content 
of the course: 

1. Rope and its uses 

2. Soldering (rope work continued) 

3. Tool sharpening (emphasis on 
saws) 

4. Building construction and rafter 
cutting 

5. Estimating bills of material, con- 
crete, lumber, paint, hardware 

6. Harness repair 

7. Care and repair of farm machin- 
ery 

8. Gasoline engines 

9. Babbitting bearings (machine and 
shop demonstrations) 

10. Belt lacing, pulleys, etc. 

Other content will be added later. 


Farm Mechanics Evening 


School 


WILLIAM ROSS, Vocational Agriculture 
Instructor, Conrad, Montana 


Fok the past two years Conrad 
High School has been holding an 
evening school in farm mechanics. The 
meetings have been held on Saturdays 
during the winter months and extend- 
ing over six weeks. 

I was somewhat skeptical about hold- 
ing an evening school in farm mechanics. 
However, at the first meeting I had a 
group of 15 farmers. They picked out 
the jobs they wanted in the course. I 
started them out on rope splicing and 
saw filing, as we had plenty of equip- 
ment for these two jobs. After the first 
two meetings the men worked on four 
or five different jobs, as some of them 
finish a job more quickly than others. 
This makes more work for the instruc- 
tor, but where the department is short 
on equipment, it has an advantage. 

A few days after each meeting I get 
out a mimeographed circular letter. 
This letter is sent to each farmer en- 
rolled and hits the high spots of work 
taken up at the previous meeting and 
also gives information as to what jobs 
we take up at the next meeting. 

During the six weeks last year we 
took up the following jobs: saw filing, 
rope splicing, forge welding, tool tem- 
pering, pipe work, babbitting, rafter 
cutting, tool sharpening, forging chisels 
and punches, new shop kinks. 
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I am glad I had an opportunity to 
put on these schools. I have had a 
mighty fine bunch of men to work with 
both years and I know that everyone 
who attended was well satisfied with 
what they got out of the course and 
will put in a good word for the depart- 
ment whenever possible. 


Shop Jobs 


D° you have trouble getting enough 
good shop jobs to keep students 
busy? It was not common to have plen- 
ty of good jobs on hand even in pre-de- 
pression days. And now, with farmers 
building less and spending less for im- 
provements, the problem is even more 
acute. But if we are to teach shop, we 
must have jobs to do. This is the heart 
of a good shop program. 

Do you hear some of your students 
say that there aren’t any jobs they can 
bring in from home? The usual sequel 
to such an excuse is to visit the boy 
and his dad at home, and to discover 
that there are dozens of repair and 
construction jobs which need doing, 
and which dad is glad to have the boy 
bring in. It is rare to make such a eall 
without finding plenty of jobs of the 
kind which you want the boy to do. 

That farmers do not care to spend 
much need not hamper shop effective- 
ness. This year, of all years, repair jobs, 


- and.construction jobs in wood which can 


be made from rough or used lumber 
are most proper. To fit in with our live- 
at-home objectives, we can perhaps 
take on more jobs for the farm house 
than we have in the past. 

There is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the attitude of students in a 
shop where there is more work ahead 
than they feel they can possibly get 
done, and students in a shop where 
only a scattered few jobs are under way, 
and none in the offing. The old saw 
about the devil and idle hands applies 
here. And where busy work is provided 
through exercises, the student is being 
cheated of the very training he came 
to school to get. 

There are some teachers who always 
have plenty of work on hand for stu- 
dents to do; and there seem to be some 
whose shop never has more than a few 
good projects going at one time, whose 
work is largely confined to making wood 
joints and other trivial exercises. Ob- 
serving the methods of those who are 
most successful in providing good pro- 
jects, the following activities seem re- 
sponsible for the difference. 

1. Call on home farms and visit the 
shop, barns, poultry house, and machine 
shed, to select and secure repair jobs. 

2. Refuse to let jobs go out from the 
shop until a workmanlike job has been 
done. 

3. Select projects carefully, and see 
that they are done promptly. . 

4. Hold costs down to a minimum, as- 
sisting students to secure materials at 
low cost. 

5. Give more points for jobs which 
students bring in than for those the 
teacher finds for them. 

6. Keep a scrap book of plans and 
devices; keep a list of suggested pro- 
ects, on the bulletin board; particular- 
ly jobs which can be done for small 
cash outlay—Montana News. 
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Young Men’s Farming Clubs and Part- 
Time Instruction 


E. C. MAGILL, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


OUNG §farm- 

ers’ clubs and 
a resurrected part- 
time movement are 
a challenge to every 
teacher of agricul- 
ture. Within two 
years the oppor- 
tunities seem to 
have tremendously 
increased. The slack 
in employment in 
the cities and indus- 
try, and the lessen- 
ing opportunities of 
“going to college” are tending to keep 
young farm-reared men on farms. This 
damming up of the outlets for migra- 
tion is causing a greater accumulation 
of young blood on our farms than since 
1910. You, Mr. Teacher of Agriculture, 
may have an opportunity under your 
very nose without seeing it. The follow- 
ing should interest you. 

A study was conducted by Mr. F. 
J. Ruble, graduate student at Ohio State 
University, as a basis for his master’s 
thesis, “Young Men’s Farming Clubs 
in Ohio”. The Young Men’s Farming 
Clubs are not part-time classes, but 
part-time classes are largely fostered 
and made to function by the club. The 
club is the parent, the class the child. 
The digest of the study gives the fol- 
lowing in the way of a summary as to 
the Young Men’s Farming Club idea: 

A survey to locate the young farmers. 

A teacher to interest, encourage, and 
guide them. 

A course to bring them together. 

An organization to unite them. 

A self-built program of varied and 
worthy activities to hold them. 

There is a very close relationship be- 
tween Young Men’s Farming Clubs and 
part-time work in Ohio, as will be 
noticed in Table I. The wave of 
part-time instruction surged into 
the Ohio program from 1926 to 
1928, and then subsided as in many 
states. The crest was struck in 1928 
with 75 clubs and 65 part-time classes. 
The subsidence was not as great as in 
most states. The interesting observa- 
tion is the percentage of agriculture 
departments with Young Men’s Farm- 
ing Clubs which continued to offer part- 
time instruction. Eighty-five to 87 per 
cent of those departments in Ohio 
which had clubs maintained part-time 
classes. This suggests that Ohio would 
have lost much more heavily in part- 
time work except for these clubs. 


Interests of Club Members 


The 26 teachers ranked educational 
interests of club members as first by 


E. C. Magill 


a large margin, with athletics as second 
and social interests a close third. A still 
more interesting bit of information is 
that contained in Table II, where 50 
club members gave their interests. There 
were three kinds of instructional ac- 
tivities listed, and in every case but 
three these young farmers placed in- 
struction as the major interest, with 
social activities as second. They seemed 
to favor managerial problems as repre- 
senting their greatest need. 


Membership 


“The common practice in the organi- 
zation of a farming club is to bring the 
young men together for a number of 
part-time meetings on a subject of 
general interest to the group. After they 
have found this instruction and other 
group activities worth while, it is rel- 
atively easy to form an organization. 
Young men, 16-25, living on farms and 
who are not regularly enrolled in school 
are eligible for membership. Older men 
may be accepted as members of the 
club if advisable. High school boys are 
accepted as members in 4 out of 25 
clubs reporting. They are not usually 
encouraged to attend part-time meet- 
ings, as they lack the background of 
experience of the young men. In this 
connection let us note the answer to 


the question, “Should we combine the 
Young Men’s Farming Club with the 
Future Farmers of America Chapter?” 
It was the opinion of 19 out of 24 
teachers reporting that this should not 
be done. The reasons given were in the 
main: 

“The school boys lack the back- 
ground of experience.” 

“A difference in interests, both edu- 
cational and social.” 

“Future Farmer activities center 
around high school; Young Men’s 
Farming Club activities center around 
outside interests.” 

The F. F. A. and The Young Men’s 
Farming Club have some joint meet- 
ings, activities, and projects but seem 
to function most fully as separate or- 
ganizations. It seems quite natural for 
the F. F. A. member to pass into mem- 
bership in the Young Men’s Club after 
he leaves school. 

The typical constitutional require- 
ment for membership seems to be: first, 
age 16-25; second, residence on a farm; 
third, written application with a small 
fee; and fourth, a 90 per cent vote of 
membership present. 


The Initiation 
Only five of the 26 clubs had an ini- 
tiation. The advisability of its use 


Table I 


GROWTH OF YOUNG MEN’S FARMING CLUBS, SHOWING RELA- 
TION OF NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE AND NUMBER OF PART- 

TIME COURSES FOR NINE YEARS, 


1922 TO 1930* 
| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 

Number of departments of 

vocational agriculture. .| 86 | 113 | 134 |154 |173 |185 |196 |191 |192 
Departments offering part- No ; 

SS ey 3 5 |data|} 23 | 46 | 61 | 75 | 55 | 40 
Departments having 

Young Men’s Farming 

NN in erties h coaterle ai ee 1 1 3 8 | 20 | 35 | 65 | 47 | 34 
Per cent of departments 

having Young Men’s 

Farming Clubs that offer 

part-time work........ 33 | 20 34.7| 58.8) 57.3) 87.8) 87.3) 85 


* J. B. McClelland, Agricultural Instru 


ction for Part-Time Groups in Ohio. 


Table II 
RANKING OF PART-TIME WORK BY FIFTY YOUNG MEN 


Kind of Interests | 


First | Second | Third | Fourth | Ranking 


Managerial type............... 22 8 10 8 140 
Supervised practice, project work.| 11 16 11 11 125 
Mechanical type of course....... 14 9 16 6 121 
Social part of work............. 3 15 8 22 95 


Note: Four points were given for a rank of first, three for second, two for third, 


and one point for fourth. 
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seemed to depend upon the community, 
the attitude of authorities, and the 
kind of initiatory ceremonies, particu- 
larly as to the secrecy involved. Ten- 
dency to the latter in many cases proved 
as safe as chewing a dynamite cap. The 
study, however, seems to classify the 
initiation idea as a matter of secrecy, 
and often associated with “horse play”. 
Perhaps dignified initiations, shorn of 
secrecy, might be more acceptable. 


The Year's Program 

“The most successful farming clubs 
have had definite, organized activities”. 
The program is usually laid out by 
months for the entire year. The pro- 
grams show sufficient variety to meet 
the varied interests of members and 
to take advantage of the seasonal 
changes. Thus there may be a party 
for February, a tour for July, initia- 
tion of the part-time course in Novem- 
ber. During the summer, one-third of 
the clubs continue with regular meet- 
ings, while the others cease meetings or 
have them when interest or need de- 
mands. Success seems to depend first 
on having some definite worthwhile ac- 
tivities that challenge attention and 
that give satisfaction on completion. 

Success of these clubs seems to de- 
pend upon three things:— 

1. Definite worthwhile activities that 
challenge attention and give satisfac- 
tion when accomplished. 

2. Variety. 

3. Insuring individual activity and 
expression of each club member. 


Supervised Farm Practice 


The per cent of part-time class mem- 
bers having supervised farm practice 
programs seems to have been increas- 
ing, 67 per cent having such programs 
the last year of the study. The follow- 
ing quotation shows what was being 
done by members of the Grove City, 
Ohio, Club. 

“As a result of this part-time course, 
seven students conducted projects with 
500 baby chicks, and two others had 
400 and 200 chicks. These students 


built five new brooder houses in 1926. 
Six others were built by different boys 
the next year. A poultry house raising 
was held at the home of one of the boys 
in September, 1926. He and another 
student managed Demonstration flocks 
beginning in November of the same year. 
Two other students managed Calendar 
flocks beginning at the same time. Other 
members made changes in the feeding 
and housing programs of the home flock, 
under the direction of the instructor. 
Feeding of mash and culling the lay- 
ing flock were adopted as aims of the 
group. Three students have continued 
with baby chicks for five years. Some 
of the students who were not interested 
in raising baby chicks at the end of the 
part-time course were interested the 
following year because of the profits 
made by some of the boys. The first 
year one student raised 485 out of 519 
chicks to 12 weeks of age, making a 
labor income of $138.76.” 


The Outstanding Educational 


Feature 


LEO L. KNUTI, Agriculture 
Supervisor, Cotton, Minnesota 


A BALANCED program, in agricul- 

tural education, including two all- 
day schools, two evening schools, and 
one part-time section for boys and girls 
out of school, was carried on under the 
direction of Henry Roningen, instruc- 
tor, and Leo L. Knuti, county agri- 
culture supervisor. 

Part-time school aims of the St. Louis 
County Rural Schools are as follows: 

1. To provide instruction for youths 
of part-time school age who at present 
are neglected by all existing agencies. 

2. To have a part-time school con- 
ducted by each department every year. 

3. To give to all students who wish to 
attend an opportunity to do so. 

4. To provide a well-balanced edu- 
cational program to fit the needs of 
the students, emphasizing agriculture, 
yet providing training in better English 
and reading, appreciation of music, pro- 


Where Part-time Student, Evening School Student, State Supervisor, and Instructor in 
Agriculture meet, in Minnesota. Left to right: Olaf Helland, evening school student; Paul 
Calrow, state supervisor; Henry Ronington, instructor; Julia Hellend, part-time student 
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vide social opportunities, and teach 
physical education. 

5. Secure the cooperation of the en- 
tire teaching staff, use of the physical 
plant, and the financial support of the 
county board of education. 

6. To provide vocational guidance 
and stimulus for establishing the stu- 
dent in a gainful agricultural occupa- 
tion. 

These aims were presented to the 
principal and the school staff by the 
local supervisor of agriculture. The in- 
structor organized the course under the 
following plan: 

Time of Classes—February 23 to 
March 21, 1932; meeting five days per 
week from 1:40 to 3:40 p.m. for a total 
of 20 meetings. 

Enrollment—Thirty-two rural farm 
boys and girls, 15 to 26 years of age; 
10 of these were girls. Two of the group 
were high school graduates. Transpor- 
tation facilities were provided for part- 
time students at a total cost of $35, 
which was largely for actual costs of 
operating cars for a total of 1,813 miles. 
The county board of education paid for 
the transportation, which made it pos- 


sible for everyone to attend classes reg- 
ularly. 


Daily Program— 
1:40-1:45—Community singing 
1:45-2:00—Farm shop—dairy judging 

from pictures 

2:00-2:15—Farm arithmetic 

2:15-2:30—English or spelling 

2 :30-2 :35—Recess 

2:40-2:55—Farm law, 

Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
2:55-3:40—Agriculture for boys-Tues., 

Wed., Thurs. 

a nee for boys—Fri- 

ays. 

2:40-3 :40—Special instruction for giris 
—Mon., Fri. 

2:55-3:40—Girls’ gymnasium—Tues., 
Thurs. Girls’ special shop and library 
—Wednesday. : 

2:55-3 :40—Boys’ 
Wed. 

Instructional Staff and Subject Material 

Agriculture—Agriculture instructor— 
Dairying. 

Farm Shop—Agriculture instructor— 
Rope work and manual training. 
Farm arithmetic—Agriculture instruc- 
tor—Text Agricultural Arithmetic, 
Shutts and Weir. General farm arith- 

metic. 

Business English—English teacher— 
Grammar, spelling, using old fash- 
ioned spelldowns, letter writing, com- 
mon mistakes in punctuation and use 
of words. 

Farm Law and Citizenship—Principal 
of school E. Knoblauch—Text, Koos. 

Home Economics—County club leader 
—Demonstration lessons in hygiene, 
home furnishing, baking, clothing, 
and leadership. 

Athletics for boys and girls, by respec- 
tive physical education instructors. 

Group singing—Music instructor. 

Library—Survey of books and periodi- 
cals worth reading—School librarian. 

Special assembly programs—Film strips 
on appropriate subjects, vocational 
talks by state extension specialists, 
county superintendent of schools, 
county agriculture supervisor, home 
demonstration and county agricul- 

(Continued on page 160) 


citizenship— 


gymnasium—Mon., 
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Future Farmers 


of America 


Cyrus Hall McCormick --- Famous Farmer 


W. HARRY KING, Member, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


(Delivered as a part of the Future Farmers of America my during the Farm and 
on 


Home Hour of the National Broadcasting System, 


T has been said of Cyrus Hall Me- 

Cormick that his success in invent- 
ing a workable harvesting machine after 
all others had failed, was due to the 
fact that he was a farmer and not a 
parlor inventor. He knew from first 
hand contact with it, what wheat was 
and how it grew. And his first aim in 
making a reaper was not to produce a 


mechanical curiosity nor to derive a 


fortune from the sale of his patent, but 
to cut the grain on his father’s farm. 
According to one of his biographers 
he “did more than any other member 
of the human race to abolish the famine 
of the cities and the drudgery of the 
farm.” 

The story of MecCormick’s invention, 
manufacture, and marketing of the har- 
vester is the story of a tenacity, a per- 
severance, and a patience that would 
not be denied. 

Like a lot of folks who have impressed 
themselves on the life and history of 
this country, MeCormick was born on 
a farm. There is so much that is of 
interest in his career that one scarcely 
knows where to pick the story up and 
where to lay it down. I can only touch 
the high spots. 

When he was about 15 years old Mc- 
Cormick undertook to do a man’s work 
in reaping wheat. He discovered that 
to swing a cradle against a field of grain 
under a hot sum- 


not properly handle and deliver the 
grain after it was cut. Cyrus took up 
the task where his father left off. 

He completed a new reaper, which 
he designed and fashioned himself in 
the little log workshop where his father 
had built his early models, just in time 
to try it out in the wheat harvest of 
1831. And one day in July with no 
spectators except his parents and his 
excited brothers and sisters, he put a 
horse between the shafts of his reaper 
and drove against the yellow grain. 
Roughly as it was constructed, the 
reaper worked. For McCormick had 
mastered the principle of cutting grain 
effectively. 

This try out was made on the Mc- 
Cormick home farm. Four weeks later 
Cyrus, having improved the reel and 
divider on his machine, took it to a 
near-by village, where he cut six acres 
of oats in an afternoon. Such a feat 
at that time was incredible. This was 
the first of many public demonstrations. 

About this time Cyrus, a farm lad of 
22, received a tract of land from his 
father which he proceeded to farm in- 
tensively and alone. He lived in a small 
log house on his land with two aged 
negro servants and his reaper. Although 
he was a good farmer, farming did not 
provide him with sufficient funds to 
launch his reaper. So, in partnership 


ay, February 13, 1933.) 


with his father and the local school 
teacher, he built a furnace with which, 
from iron ore deposits near-by, he made 
pig iron. The reaper was laid aside for 
the time being, not because he lacked 
faith in it but because farmers would 
not buy. 

In the panic of 1837 MecCormick’s 
iron business failed, and his farm went 
to creditors, an experience which might 
have floored a less courageous person. 
But not McCormick. He returned to 
the reaper, which was all he had left, 
and in 1840 sold his first machine to a 
farmer who had decided to risk $50 
on it. In 1842 he sold two more. This 
may be said to be the beginning of his 
establishment in the business of making 
and selling harvesting machines, and 
incidentally the beginning of an in- 
creased interest in the production of 
small grains in this country. 

Time does not permit me to tell you 
in detail how by hard work and per- 
severance McCormick, the Farmer, im- 
proved the reaper from time to time 
until he perfected the basic principles 
of harvesting machinery of to-day; how 
he decided for economic reasons to 
move from his Virginia farm to Chicago, 
which he pictured as the center of the 
grain raising territory of the future; 
how he got farmers to buy his reaper 
by guaranteeing to refund their money 

if if did not 


mer sun was of all 
farming drudger- 
ies the most se- 
vere. Both his 
back and his brain 
rebelled against 
it. But he did 
what he could 
immediately to 
help matters—he 
made a_ smaller 
cradle that was 
easier to swing. 


His __ inventive 
genius McOor- 
mick inherited 
from his father, 
Robert McCor- 
mick. Two reapers 
made by his fath- 
er, one tried out 
in 1816 and the 
other in 1831, 
were failures be- 


mm] meet specifica- 
tions: how he 
based his expand- 
ing business upon 
the credit of the 
developing agri- 
cultural West; 
how he spent 
years in the courts 
endeavoring to 
protect the pat- 
ents on his reap- 
ers; and how in 
the end he laid 
the foundations 
of the agricultural 
implement indus- 
try of the present. 


He transferred the 
farmer - inventor 
of his younger 


years into the bus- 


iness man whose 
life centered in 


cause they could 
not cut tangled 
grain and could 


Show, in Trenton, January 24-27. A 


time, give publicity to vocational agriculture. 


agriculture. 


The life and ex- 
periences of this 


New Jersey F.F. A's. stage an apple packing contest at the Annual State Farm Products 
Jove way to show practical teaching and, at the same 
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farmer-manufacturer read like romance 
and should be an inspiration to us all, 
especially in the present period of eco- 
nomic stress. What I would like to im- 
press upon you Future Farmers of 
America particularly is that only | 
tremendous resolution was Cyrus Hail 
McCormick, whose over-mastering pur- 
pose was to teach the wheat nations of 
the world to use his harvesting machin- 
ery, able to rise to the heights he at- 
tained. 

He knew what it was to lose every- 
thing as a result of a financial panic; 
he knew what it was to fail repeatedly 
in accomplishing the objective upon 
which he had set his heart; and he knew 
what it was to have even his friends 
turn against him when he needed them 
most. Such experiences, however, only 
served to stiffen his resolution, to sharp- 
en his creative imagination, to chal- 
lenge his fighting spirit, and to in- 
crease his tenacity of purpose. 

And remember that it was on his 
own and his father’s farm that Mc- 
Cormick acquired those qualities of 
character which stood him in such good 
stead in later years, and which kept 
him sympathetic throughout his career 
with the farmer and his problems. He 
built his successful career upon the 
foundation of a personal understanding 
of farm problems. 

An indomnitable spirit is an asset 
to anyone. It was the attribute which 
guided Cyrus Hall McCormick to suc- 
cess through all the obstacles which 
beset him. And it is the attribute which 
I covet for all Future Farmer members. 


Significant Steps in the Growth 
and Development of the F. F. 


A. Movement in New York 


STEPHEN O. SALMON, Adviser, Union-Endi- 
cott High School, Endicott, New York. (Broad- 
cast over Station WESG, Cornell University, 
February 28, 1933. Only a part of the address 
is presented here.) 


"THE Young Farmers movement 
started in New York State Sep- 
tember 10, 1920, in the agriculture de- 
partment of the Union-Endicott High 
School at Endicott, New York, under the 
direction of Stephen O. Salmon, teacher 
of Agriculture. Howard R. Bradley, 
now principal and agriculture teacher 
at Sinclairville, was the first president 
of the first club in the state. Some two 
years previous, or in 1918, I organized 
an agriculture club of boys taking agri- 
culture in Millbrook, New York. 

There was not much interest created 
in other schools of the state, until I had 
presented several papers on the value 
of Young Farmers Clubs before mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Teachers As- 
sociation at their annual professional 
improvement conferences. However, 
the movement in Endicott met with 
immediate success, and has been grow- 
ing ever since. 

The real purposes in starting such 
an organization among farm boys were 
to teach cooperation by actually co- 
operating, to create a greater interest 
in agriculture in general, to teach rural 
leadership by making the boys leaders 
in their own chapters, and to allow the 
agriculture department of the school 
to be of greater service to the farmers 
of the community. As the work has 
progressed, it has accomplished all of 
these purposes and many more. 


These Young Farmers chapters are 
run strictly according to Roberts Rules 
of Order; for we must realize that we 
are simply training the farm boys to 
step out into larger fields as leaders 
in the Grange, the G. L. F., Dairymen’s 
League, and similar organizations, and 
they must know how to conduct meet- 
ings. In other words, they must assume 
rural leadership, which is one of the 
greatest needs of the farmers of today. 

We teach the boys to cooperate by 
actually having them cooperate, thus, 
when they step out into life’s work, 
cooperating with their fellow farmers 
is nothing new. We pool our orders 
when buying baby chicks, farm seeds, 
lime, fruit, stock, etc.; thus taking ad- 
vantages of lower prices by buying in 
large quantities. The Endicott Chapter 
now owns three pure-bred bulls, loaned 
to the boys for the improvement of 
local stock, thus practicing community 
breeding. . 

Now, for the history of the Associa- 
tion. After the Endicott Club had been 
going some 4 or 5 years, another club 
was started at Bath, and about the 
same time Albion started a club. At the 
1925 Conference of the Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture of New York, 
I recommended that a state wide or- 
ganization of Young Farmers be 
formed. Thus, in September 1926, at 
the State Fair, preliminary plans were 
made for the State Association, by 
delegates from Endicott, Albion, and 
Bath at a meeting in the Mizpath Hotel, 
Syracuse. The seed of interest had been 
sown in fertile soil, for in 1927, at the 
second annual meeting at Syracuse at 
the State Fair 33 local clubs were rep- 


Trinity Chapter, Pennsylvania 
JOSEPH D. RYBURN, Acting Adviser 
“TT mniry Chapter carries on! 

Thomas C. V. Ford, our chief ad- 
viser and one of the best in the state, 
has lain paralized in the hospital since 
August 15, yet the chapter has forged 
ahead, doing the things he would have 
us do. A good pilot may be expected to 
bring his craft safely through the storms 
of each year, but he whose crew contin- 
ues to function properly even in his 
absence is truly a master pilot. We hope 
to have Mr. Ford back with us again 
in good health, and during his absence, 
we intend to keep our chapter up among 
the first-raters as always. 

At present we have 105 boys in our 
Future Farmer chapter, and are proud 
of their ability to do things. 


Tom Ford and Donald Gantz, 


American Farmer 
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resented. In February, the first mid- 
winter meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was held in connection with Farm 
and Home Week at the State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca. At the third 
annual meeting we had 53 clubs rep- 
resented, with a membership of 1,174 
Young Farmers. This growth has been 
steady, until at our last, or sixth annual 
meeting, we had 90 chapters, with a 
membership of about 4,000, and at our 
1933 midwinter meeting we had 172 
Chapters in the state. 

From 1926-1929 the organization of 
Young Farmers functioned under the 
name of the Association of Young 
Farmers of New York, but on February 
15, 1929, the State Association affiliated 
with a national body formed in the 
meantime, known as the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 

Each local chapter is governed by a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, with a local adviser who is 
the director of agriculture. The Young 
Farmers should run their own business, 
as far as possible. New York State is 
divided into 7 Districts, with a vice- 
president in charge of each; the dis- 
tricts are sub-divided into groups, with 
a group chairman in charge of each. 

The Young Farmers of New York 
State publish a paper of their own reg- 
ularly, called the New York Times. The 
first issue was in 1928. Local chapter, 
district, and group news appears in 
the paper, as well as articles by leaders 
in agriculture. 


Cooperative Activities of 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 
L. L. STEWART, Agriculture Teacher 
FoR the past two years we have 

held a semi-annual banquet for 
parents. Nearly all the parents have 
taken part, and the average attend- 
ance has been 150. 

We operate a community seed corn 
tester, averaging 15,000 ears per year. 
Until last year this furnished the funds 
for the chapter. 

Last year the chapter made $5.40 by 
going to farmers’ barns and catching 
pigeons, which were sold at 4 cents 
each. 

This year six boys grouped their 
orders and purchased 1,000 pounds of 
feed, and mixed their own poultry 
mash, which cost them 93 cents per 
100 pounds. Since feeding this mash, 
their production has increased from 
4 to 46 per cent. 

Each week a published report appears 
in the local newspaper giving the en- 
tire vocational record of some F. F. A. 
member. It deals with his supervised 
farm practice work and accomplish- 
ments in related fields. 

The Chapter makes an annual trip 
to the Indianapolis stock yards and 
Purdue University. The Producer’s 
Commission Company arranges for the 
trip through the yards. Their salesmen 
point out and describe the market clas- 
ses of livestock and how they are 
handled from the time they enter the 
yards until slaughtered. This is followed 
by a trip through the packing house. 

The chapter has encouraged the use 
of good seed corn by purchasing pure- 
bred seed and sont Be it to members. 
For each ear given to plant, the class 
selects two ears in the fall. This corn 
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is stored, tested, and put out to the 
other members the following year. 

In our Vocational Cow Testing As- 
sociation we have 106 cows on test, be- 
longing to 14 men. Records are summa- 
rized each month, and the summary put 
in the local paper. The summaries 
furnish valuable material for class in- 
struction. , 

Last year we planned an egg show 
for chapter members. Due to so much 
outside interest, it was changed to a 
county show. We had 150 exhibits, to- 
gether with a special exhibit on grades 
of eggs put on by the chapter. Mer- 
chants furnished the premiums which 
were amounts in.trade at their stores. 
We plan to make this an annual event. 

Each spring we hold an open house 
for seventh and eighth grade boys in 
our school district. The purpose of the 
program is to show the boys the nature 
of the work in vocational agriculture. 
About 30 boys and their fathers attend 
these meetings. 


The Poolesville, Maryland, F. 
F. A. Program of Work 


H following program of work for 
1932-33 was formulated by the 
Poolesville, Maryland, Chapter: 

1. Enter all state F. F. A. contests. 

2. Hold meetings twice a month dur- 
ing school year. ; 

3. Hold chapter meetings once a 
month during summer. 

4. Hold a Father and Son banquet. 

5. Conduct a Future Farmer fair. 

6. Pay national dues for all mem- 
bers by November 19. 

7. Enter chapter in National Chapter 
Contest. 

8. Enter chapter in the state F. F. A. 
banner contest. 

9. Have 100 per cent of members with 
projects completed and with full own- 
ership of projects. 

10. Have each member with a bank 
account by June 1, 1933. 

11. Initiate all Green Hands and Fu- 
ture Farmers according to the F. F. 
A. Manual. 

12. Stage a campaign for home and 
school beautification. 

13. Submit an annual report on chap- 
ter activities by June 1, 1933. 

14. Have members attend the state 
F. F. A. camp. 

15. Have reporter submit regularly 
all outstanding chapter activities for 
publication in the Maryland Farmer. 

16. Have members cull 2,000 birds 
for farmers this year. 

17. Test milk samples for farmers. 

18. Hold local F. F. A. camp in sum- 
mer of 1933. 

19. Have a well-planned program for 
each meeting. 

20. Study the purposes, aims, and 
objectives of our organization. 

21. Sponsor a program of community 
improvement. 

22. Hold F. F. A. project tour. 

23. Have a committee to arrange 
pictures and charts in the agriculture 
room, and change them from time to 
time. 

24. Have a committee to arrange and 
keep agricultural magazine table in 
order. 

25. Organize an F. F. A. basketball 
team, and arrange a schedule with other 
schools. 


26. Send delegates to all state F. 
F. A. meetings. 

27. Strive to have at least one State 
Farmer elected from the local chapter. 

28. Sponsor a farmers’ corn judging 
contest. 

29. Increase the enrollment in voca- 
tional agriculture for 1933-34. 

30. Display “Future Farmers Creed” 
and the local charter in our agriculture 
room. 

31. See that each member wears his 
F. F. A. emblem. 

32. Give at least one community 
moving picture program dealing with 
agriculture. 

33. Provide the following for chapter 
use: plow; rising sun; stuffed owl; ear 
of corn; United States flag; pictures of 
Washington and Jefferson; two gavels, 
one for the president and one for the 
watch dog; secretary’s book; treasur- 
er’s book. 

34. See that each member owns a 
1933-34 F, F. A. Manual. 

35. Elect officers for 1933-34 in May. 
; 36. Put up a community Christmas 
ree. 


Factors Contributing to the 
Success or Failure of Evening 


Schools 


(Continued from page 151) 
year. Where two courses a year are 
offered, the members are urged to take 
only one of the courses. 

2. Promptness in starting and closing 
classes is a very important factor in 
the success or failure of the evening 
class. Farmers naturally do not work 
on schedule, as do some other groups, 
and consequently are likely to be care- 
less about being on time. Variation in 
the time of starting encourages late- 
ness. If the class always starts promptly, 
the members will know what to expect 
and will govern themselves accordingly. 
Promptness will prove more satisfac- 
tory to the member who practices being 
on time. 

3. The materials presented and the 
method of presentation is a very im- 
portant factor in the success of the 
school. It is difficult to say what to 
teach or how to teach it. It is generally 
agreed that vital subject matter of im- 
mediate concern to the class, presented 
in a discussion manner is the ideal sit- 
uation. Any materials or method in the 
hands of a poor teacher will be a failure. 
There are a few things, however, that 
any teacher should try to do. He should 
anticipate the problems that will arise 
and have as much information on the 
subject as possible. Every question 
should be settled on its own merits 
rather than on the prejudice of the 
community or the enthusiasm of the 
teacher. It is far better for the class to 
get the idea of “truth seeking” than it 
is for them to get the idea that the 
school is trying to change their prac- 
tices. 

4. The “carry-over” of evening 
school work, or the improved practices, 
would probably be considered by most 
of us as the greatest indication of suc- 
cess in the evening school program. 
It often occurs, however, that 
farmers making a satisfactory showing 
in class discussions and taking the most 
interest in the work make miserable 


failures in their own business. My ex- 
perience has been that most members 
of evening classes are glad to have the 
instructor work with them in solving 
their more personal problems connected 
with the farm business, and that some 
of the most effective work is done under 
what might be termed supervised prac- 
tice. We make a distinction here, how- 
ever, between supervised practice in 
the day school work and supervised 
practice in evening school work. We 
are convinced that much care must be 
exercised in the intensity with which su- 
pervised practice is carried out with 
adults. Much harm may be done the 
school by over zealousness on the part 
of the teacher to institute new prac- 
tices in the community. The teacher 
may become too heavily involved in 
detail work, or he may be subjected to 
too severe criticism in case the plans 
do not work out satisfactorily. Would 
it not be advisable to place the respon- 
sibility for improvement on the indi- 
vidual farmer? The teacher could ren- 
der him assistance when he calls for it, 
or could visit him occasionally to cas- 
ually talk over the farmer’s problems. 
The teacher objective should be more 
to obtain growth in the evening class 
student — growth comparable to his 
capacity for growth—rather than the 
number of improved practices insti- 
tuted. 


The Outstanding Educational 


Feature 
(Continued from page 157) 

tural agents, and successful farmers. 

Commencement—Appropriate exer- 
cises were arranged by members of the 
class, who took a large part in the com- 
mencement program. Certificates were 
awarded for regularity in attendance 
and intentions to carry on improved 
practices. Civic leaders, news reporters, 
and other interested citizens attended 
the exercises. Plans are completed to 
organize the class into a Young People’s 
Community Club. 

The part-time school in the Cotton 
Community was the outstanding edu- 
cational feature in the entire county for 
1932, and attempts will be made to 
duplicate this type of classwork in other 
communities. 


Another Wiley Book 


Producing Farm Livestock, by Ed- 
monds, Carroll, Kammalade, Nevens, 
and Snall, John Wiley and Sons, pp. 
439, price $2.50 net. Good binding, 
clear, easily read print, excellent illus- 
trations well chosen and placed. The 
book is divided into four parts deal- 
ing with organization, feeding, man- 
agement, and improvement. Dairy, 
Beef, Horse, Sheep, and Swine enter- 
prises are treated. The subject matter 
is presented on the operative basis, 
and is well adapted for classroom study 
and use in the organization of home 
projects. The subject of livestock pro- 
duction is presented as a whole, includ- 
ing not only the procedures necessary 
to make production in itself success- 
ful, but also those necessary to give 
it its proper relation to the other ac- 
tivities of the farm. An outstanding 
book adapted to the needs of vocational 
agricultural students and teachers— 
SF. a 
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